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THE TREND OF THE DIRECT PRIMARY* 

RALPH S. BOOTS 

University of Nebraska 

During the past few years there have been numerous pro- 
posals to repeal and to modify the direct primary laws, and many 
changes have been made. In the opinion of those who consider 
the direct primary one of the leading political reforms of the 
present century, this activity is due to the machinations of the 
routed politicians conspiring to restore their power; in the opinion 
of others, less confident of the merits of the direct primary, it is 
the natural outcome of the defects which have appeared in the 
operation of this system. An examination of the more important 
changes, proposed and of those made since 1918, may serve to 
throw some light on the situation at the present time. 

Lack of space prevents the presentation in detail of the pro- 
posals for modifications of the direct primary laws which have 
appeared in the legislatures within the last three years. Of course 
the mere fact that a certain change was presented in the form 
of a bill furnished no indication of public opinion, nor of legisla- 
tive opinion, nor of the strength of the advocates of the change. 
It is true, however, that several of the measures enacted were 
passed after one or more defeats. 

Bills to repeal the direct primary law were before the legisla- 
tures of Maine, Vermont, New York, and North Carolina in 1919, 
Maryland in 1920, Vermont, West Virginia, and North Carolina 
in 1921, and New York in 1922. The 1921 proposal (not ap- 
plicable to town officers) passed the senate in Vermont. The 
first proposal in North Carolina would have submitted the ques- 
tion of abolition to the voters, while the last proposal in both 
New York and North Carolina died in committee. The legisla- 

1 See "Recent Primary and Election Laws," by P. Orman Ray, 13 American 
Political Science Review, 264 (May, 1919). 
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tive reference library in the latter state reports that "the primary- 
law has come to stay." 

Bills designed to restore the convention specifically for minor 
state officers were introduced in Iowa, in 1919 and 1921, and in 
Massachusetts in 1922. A joint resolution for a constitutional 
amendment to accomplish practically the same purpose was 
introduced in Ohio in 1919. Bills to restore the convention for 
certain offices appeared as follows: West Virginia, for all areas 
larger than a county, 1919, 1921; Indiana, for all except local 
offices, 1919; Iowa, for all except local offices, 1919, 1921, and for 
judges, United States senator, and presidential electors^ 1921; 
Montana, for all areas greater than a county, including delegates 
to national conventions, 1921; Wyoming, for practically all 
offices, 1921 ; Washington, for all except local offices, conventions 
to be limited to persons who should file certificates of candidacy, 
1919; Texas., for judges., 1921; Missouri, for practically all offices, 
with the convention action to be approved at a primary, perhaps, 
1921; for state offices, United States senator, and judges of the 
court of appeals, 1921 ; for judges, 1921 ; West Virginia, for judges, 
1921, each party to hold a "meeting." Bills to eliminate the 
party designation, thus establishing usually nonpartisan nomina- 
tions and elections, appeared in Massachusetts in 1919 and 1922, 
applicable to all state and county offices; in Wisconsin, 1921, 
applicable to county offices; in North Dakota, 1919, applicable 
generally (passed in part in 1921); in Wyoming, 1921, applic- 
able to judges and county superintendents of schools, apparently 
dispensing with a primary altogether. 

In the following states bills providing some kind of pre-primary 
endorsing convention appeared: Massachusetts (several), Minne- 
sota, New York (twice), Iowa, Wisconsin (twice), Nebraska 
(twice) and, Wyoming. A proposal to restore the presidential 
preference primary was made in Iowa; in Indiana a proposal to 
extend the primary to include candidates for governor and 
United States senator was introduced, containing a plan for 
permitting any party voter to attend and participate in a state 
convention, while assuring equitable representation of the coun- 
ties. In Oregon, it was proposed to have printed after the name of 
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every candidate for delegate to a national convention the clause: 
"I will support the candidate for president receiving the highest 
number of votes in the state," and permitting a candidate to 
insert "not." 

In the following summary of changes enacted, the states are 
arranged according to geographical location in order to facilitate 
a comparison of the tendencies of states within different sections 
of the country. 

Vermont 2 has repealed the presidential primary and now per- 
mits the election of delegates to national conventions by state 
conventions called under the rules of the state committees. The 
law makes a change from the "open" to the "closed" primary. 
Separate primary ballots are now provided for the different 
parties 3 instead of separate party columns on a single ballot, the 
voter to receive the party ballot he wishes to vote. 

Massachusetts has provided for additional women members 
on state political party committees. 4 The amount which a can- 
didate for governor or for United States senator may spend for 
his nomination or election [both?] was increased from $2500 to 
$5000, and the amount permissible to candidates for other state 
offices or for United States representation, from $1500 to $3000. 5 

In New York, 6 conventions have been restored for the nomina- 
tion of candidates, other than presidential electors (nominated 
by the state committees), to be voted for by all the voters of the 
state, and for justices of the supreme court (elected in nine dis- 
tricts, not the highest court of the state). Delegates-at-large to 
national conventions are hereafter to be elected at state con- 
ventions; national district delegates and delegates to the state 
and judicial district conventions are to be elected at official 
primaries. The assembly district is made the unit of represen- 
tation for the state conventions, and the number of delegates is 
to be determined by party rules if based substantially on the 

* 1921, No. 7. 
» 1921, No. 9. 

* 1921, ch. 388. 
» 1920, ch. 149. 

* 1921, ch. 479. 
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relative party strength of the districts. Certain regulations are 
provided for the state conventions. Upon the call of the official 
roll, delegates must rise and declare their choices for temporary 
chairman. The vote on the nomination of candidates is to be 
given viva voce unless the chairmen announce the vote of their 
respective delegations without objection. Summary court pro- 
ceedings may be instituted upon the petition of any person 
claiming to have been deprived of a right of participation in a 
primary election, convention, or committee, or upon the petition 
of the chairman of a political committee, to be heard upon such 
notice as the court may direct. A general revision of the New 
York election laws was enacted in 1922. 

In 1920, the New Jersey legislature passed a general revision 
of the election law, running through 242 pages. 7 Considerable 
improvement was made in arrangement and clarity, but the 
length remains objectionable. Few material changes appear to 
have been made. The regulation of political expenditures is 
very elaborate. It is made the duty of the treasurer of every 
party committee within ten days after the annual organization 
of the committee, to file a statement of the money received by or 
on behalf of the committee, containing the names of all persons 
from whom it was received and recording the purpose of all 
expenditures over five dollars. A scheme for requiring campaign 
managers to deposit all their funds with and expend them through 
a national bank, a state bank, or a trust company, is devised. 
No manager may authorize any expenditure unless the amount 
is on deposit. There is to be no expenditure by anyone unless 
on a written order made on a fixed form by a campaign manager. 
The payee must make affidavit that the amount justly due is 
stated, that all purposes are truly stated, and that no person but 
himself is interested directly or indirectly in the payment. The 
treasurer or cashier of the bank or trust company must file all 
deposit slips and vouchers in the proper public office. Any 
candidate for nomination may hire only one watcher, and each 
political party may hire two challengers only, for each polling 

' 1920, ch. 349. 
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place. No printing or distribution of posters or cards on bill 
boards, dead walls, trees> posts, or the windows of buildings is 
allowed. In 192.1, the preceding act was revised to the extent 
of one hundred pages. 8 The expenditures permitted have been 
doubled. Those who would be delegates to national conventions 
may now spend $10,000 for the purpose. As New Jersey sends 
twenty-eight delegates to a national convention, if two candidates 
should seek each place, $560,000 could legally be expended within 
each party. One is led to inquire here whether the law is de- 
signed to promote and encourage reckless and needless political 
expenditures; whether the previous limits were so low as to 
injure the public interest; or whether the framers of the new law, 
believing the requirements might prove effective, desired to 
legalize and thus permit without embarassment, the expenditure 
of an amount which they consider necessary? 

The Pennsylvania legislature 9 has restored to nomination on 
party tickets at party primaries the candidates for mayor, member 
of the council (five), controller, treasurer, and all other elective 
officers of third class cities (between 10,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion) ; and proceeded two years later 10 to take similar action re- 
garding all candidates for elective offices in cities of the second 
class, and also candidates for the supreme and superior courts 
and all courts of record except those elected at the municipal 
election in odd years. The order of the names of candidates on 
the primary ballot is hereafter to be determined by lot instead 
of following the alphabetical order of the first letters of those 
names. 11 

In Kentucky, an act of 1920 12 provided that the governing 
authority of any party which at the last presidential election 
cast 20 per cent of the total state vote, might prescribe the manner 
in which the candidates for state-wide offices should be nomi- 

8 1921, ch. 196. 
» 1919, No. 360. 
10 1921, Nos. 189 and 198. 

11 See "Voters' Vagaries," by R. C. Brooks, in 10 National Municipal Review, 
161 (March, 1921). 
1S 1920, ch. 72. 
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nated, with the limitation that, if this authority should decide 
to nominate by a primary, then the general state primary election 
law should apply. The primary act was declared no longer 
applicable to judges of the court of appeals or of the circuit 
court, 13 and to relieve persons from seeking such nominations and 
from declaring party loyalty, such nominations were allowed to 
be made by resolution of the appropriate party committees or 
by the application of two reputable electors of any political party, 
with a decision at the primary. Any candidate defeated at a 
primary election was made ineligible for the same office during 
the same year. 14 

Missouri has repealed an awkward arrangement 16 for so-called 
nonpartisan, but really bipartisan, nomination of judges for 
circuit courts in cities and counties having 350,000 population. 
Alabama has reduced by about one-half 16 the amount of the assess- 
ment which party committees had been authorized to make upon 
primary candidates and provided for recording the number of 
each voter's ballot for use in contested elections, but apparently 
without adequate effort to preserve secrecy. 

In Indiana, 17 it has been provided that the name of no inde- 
pendent candidate should be printed on the general election 
ballot unless he should have filed his declaration thirty days 
before the primary. A general revision of the Illinois primary 
laws, which made no important changes, was held unconstitu- 
tional; minor changes in 1921 provided for the nomination of 
circuit judges by conventions and changed the date for the 
general primary to April. 18 

Wisconsin has adopted nonpartisan nominations for candi- 
dates for county offices in counties of 250,000 population, and 
repealed an excessively elaborate provision for a so-called coupon 
ballot, though not the ballot ordinarily designated by that term. 19 

» 1920, ch. 99. 

" 1920, ch. 156. 

16 1919, S. B. 193. 

" 1919, No. 669. 

» 1921, ch. 198. 

" 1919, p. 475, S. B. 454; 1921, pp. 43W33. 

" 1919, chs. 60 and 566. 
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North Dakota requires the nonpartisan nomination and election 
of all county officers, judges of the supreme and district courts, 
and state and county superintendents of public instruction. 20 

Minnesota has made official the pre-primary convention, a 
not unusual unofficial institution in other states. 21 On the second 
Tuesday in March in every even year, delegates are elected from 
each election district to county conventions^ Persons wishing 
to be delegates file applications for places on the primary ballot 
with the county auditor. The regular election officials preside 
at this pre-primary election. Party enrollment is required for 
participation in the selection of these delegates and no voter so 
participating can change his party for the June primary. County 
conventions elect delegates to the congressional district and state 
conventions!, the latter to meet during the last seven days of 
March and in presidential years to select national delegates. 
The latter two conventions may endorse candidates for nomina- 
tion to the various offices within their respective areas and this 
endorsement is stated on the primary ballot. No aspirants for 
nomination are permitted to file their petitions until after the 
endorsing conventions have been held. The county committees 
are to be elected by the county conventions and the state com- 
mittees by the state conventions, each endorsed candidate being 
authorized to select one additional member for the latter. The 
state committees were formerly selected by party councils con- 
sisting of the party nominees and holdover officers. 

In South Dakota, several of the more unique features of the 
Richards' primary law of 1918 have been repealed: the method 
of determining the leading principles of the party platform by 
primary vote; 22 the definition of the "paramount issue," and the 
gubernatorial and presidential joint debate requirement; 23 the 
primary vote endorsement of a national paramount issue, con- 
stituting an instruction to the national delegates to vote for this 
issue three times in the national convention, and primary endorse- 

20 1919, ch. 117. 
21 1921, ch. 322. 
22 1921, ch. 331. 
23 1921, ch. 329. 
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ment for appointive offices; 24 the arrangement for endorsing 
candidates for postmasterships 25 and the state publicity pamph- 
let. 26 A bill passed the legislature 27 providing for the nomination 
of all state officers except governor, and the election of national 
committeemen and delegates, by state conventions, but was de- 
feated on a referendum vote, 65,000-82,000. A very stringent 
limitation 28 on customary campaigning methods made it un- 
lawful for any candidate, political committee, or other person, 
to offer anything of value to any person to work at the polls in 
the interest of any party or candidate, to influence any person 
to come to the polls, or to remain away, or to vote for or against 
any candidates. Separate nonpartisan primary and election 
ballots for judges of the supreme, circuit, and county courts were 
adopted. 29 

In Nebraska, an act of 1919 30 providing for delegate conven- 
tions to nominate the candidates for minor state offices was de- 
feated at a referendum in 1920, by a vote of 49,000 to 133,000, 
the vote on the proposition being 38 per cent of the total primary 
vote. The referendum has been invoked on two acts of 1921. 3l 
One excepts from the direct primary law delegates to state, 
congressional district, and national conventions, and members 
of party committees. Party caucuses would select delegates in 
the election precincts. The state conventions are authorized 
to "transact such other business as may properly and legally be 
entertained by such conventions." The following section of the 
existing law was omitted: "No action shall be taken by said 
state conventions either for or against any person who is or may 
be a candidate for any office that is to be voted on at the next 
general election." The second extends the requirement of 
registration and party enrollment to all precincts and districts 

M 1921, ch. 330. 

26 1921, ch. 332. 

»• 1921, ch. 333. 

" Special session, 1920, S. B. 48. 

« 1921, ch. 220. 

" 1921, ch. 224. 

*° 1921, ch. 90. 

81 1921, chs. 85 and 93. 
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other than cities of 7000 population and over, where the require- 
ment now applies. 

It is difficult to explain what has happened in Montana. 
An act of 1919 32 restoring conventions for the nomination of 
certain officers, referred to popular vote by the legislature, was 
defeated, 60,000-77,000. An emergency act of the special 
session 33 repealing the presidential preference primary was 
held subject to the referendum by the supreme court and was 
also defeated, 60,000-80,000. The special session seems to have 
repealed the enactment of the preceding regular session noted 
above. 

It also passed a measure for the direct election of delegates to 
national conventions but ehminating the preference feature, 
substituting for a Wisconsin type of "open" primary a declara- 
tion of party affiliation at the primary, providing for the rotation 
of candidates' names on the ballot, permitting the selection of 
national committeemen by the state committees, and correcting 
some of the out-of-date sections of the popularly initiated act 
of 1912. On referendum, this was defeated,— 66,000-74,000. 
An act of 1921 struck out of the presidential primary law the 
provision limiting each elector to vote for only one candidate 
for delegate to a national convention and one candidate for 
nomination as presidential elector. 34 

Wyoming has abolished the publicity pamphlet for the pri- 
mary and the general election. 36 Idaho 36 has substituted state 
convention for primary for the nomination of congressional and 
state candidates, and has authorized state committees to call 
conventions to elect delegates to national conventions. County 
conventions elect delegates to state conventions and members 
of state committees. The primary officials, to be appointed by 
the county committees and to serve without pay, are to provide 
separate polling places for the parties at party expense and may 

» 1919, ch. 113. 

33 1919, ch. 27. 

34 1921, ch. 206; Revised Codes of 1921, sees. 671-676. 

33 1919, ch. 36. 

36 1919, ch. 107. 
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reject the votes of persons adjudged not bona fide members of 
the party. Primary candidates are required to affirm that they 
believe in the principles set forth by the party in which they seek 
nomination, and that they are not becoming candidates as mem- 
bers of any partisan or nonpartisan organization other than that 
party; in addition they must file certificates of a county chairman, 
or a majority of the members of a county committee, or of five 
reputable members of the party, that have been members of the 
party for two years. The affidavits of the five party members 
can be contradicted by the affidavits of any other five reputable 
party members, and the issue decided by the courts. Delegates 
to state conventions are paid the amount of their carfare by the 
state. In 1921 a strong attempt to restore the direct primary 
succeeded in the house but failed in the senate. The houses then 
disagreed as to the time of reference on a proposal to submit the 
matter to the voters. 

Colorado has abolished the use of voting machines* 37 In 
Nevada, county committees were authorized to certify to the 
county commissioners the names of those persons in each pre- 
cinct from whom the commissioners could select primary election 
officers who are to serve without remuneration in contrast with 
the regular election officials. 38 County conventions, consisting of 
delegates selected at party mass meetings in each precinct, in- 
stead of the candidates of each party nominated at the primary, 
are to meet before, instead of after the primary, and select dele- 
gates to state conventions which replace the former state party- 
council type of convention. What use it is intended the con- 
vention should make of the power to "take such further action 
consistent with the provisions of this act concerning the affairs 
of their party within the state as they deem proper," is doubtfuL 

Washington 39 has substituted declaration of party at the pri- 
mary polls, subject to challenge, for the previous party enroll- 
ment requirement, and denied a defeated primary candidate the 
privilege of becoming the candidate of another party at the 

»» 1921, ch. 117. 
ss 1921, ch. 248. 
»» 1919, ch. 163. 
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general election. State and county conventions were officially 
recognized for other than nominating purposes, 40 and advisory 
state platform committees were provided for, to hold public 
hearings during the sessions of the conventions, which were ad- 
monished to make clear and concise statements of their principles 
and legislative programs. The closed primary was restored 41 
and the law for registration, quadrennial outside incorporated 
cities and towns and biennial within them, was extended. 

Oregon 42 forbids an unsuccessful primary candidate to become 
the candidate of any other party or an independent candidate. 
California has taken practically the same action 43 and the legisla- 
ture passed a resolution 44 memorializing Congress to enact a 
presidential primary law requiring the nomination of all candi- 
dates on the same day in all the states. Arizona 46 has excepted 
from the amount which candidates may spend to secure their 
primary nomination "any sums of money expended for stationery, 
postage, printing, or advertisements in newspapers and picture 
shows." In New Mexico, a sort of double coupon ballot was 
adopted. 46 Each ballot is to be numbered on two corners. One 
of these numbers is to be detached when the election officer re- 
ceives the ballot from the voter, and the other, folded and pasted 
down before the ballots are distributed, is not to be opened unless 
necessary in deciding a contested election. The number of the 
ballot cast by each voter is recorded. 

But little has yet been done in the way of careful and systema- 
tic analysis of the operation of the direct primary. Studies of 
the New York and Michigan laws in this review have indicated 
some of the difficulties. 47 

40 1921, ch. 176. 

41 1921, ch. 177. 
«* 1921, ch. 420. 
« 1921, ch. 710. 

44 Assembly J. Res. No. 7. 

« 1921, ch. 172. 

48 1919, ch. 141. 

47 A. C. Millspaugh, "Operation of the direct primary in Michigan." 10 
American Political Science Review, 710 (Nov., 1916); H. Feldman, "The direct 
primary in New York State." 11 American Political Science Review, 494 (Aug., 
1917). 
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The New York law (1913-1921) required designation petitions 
in all cases. Each year of a state election, however, the major 
parties have held "conferences" or "unofficial conventions." In 
no case since the adoption of the primary has an independent 
candidate in a state-wide contest defeated the recipient of a 
conference endorsement, that is, the regular organization candi- 
date. Can it be that no equally fit candidate has entered the 
lists against the "slate," or is it possible that organization sup- 
port is so overwhelmingly decisive that successful opposition 
becomes hopeless? The delegates to these conferences were not 
chosen by the party voters at all except by sufferance. True, 
unofficial primaries were frequently held, but so sure were the 
leaders in one case as to who would be delegates that several 
hours before the polls closed the chairman of the New York 
county committee announced the list of delegates and alternates. 
Primary contests have been the exception rather than the rule, 
especially in the cities. 48 The extent of participation in the 
primaries, a most important consideration, has declined materi- 
ally during the years the primary has been in effect. 49 Conse- 
quently, one can hardly find much fault with the logic of the 
political leaders when they conclude that the voters do not care 
much for the direct primary. 

Dr. Frank E. Horack, 60 after a study of the Iowa primary, 
while concluding that it should be continued largely as it is, 
states that for the last three primaries the Democrats have not 

48 The contest record for Monroe County, including the city of Rochester, 
since the primary was adopted follows : 1914, none; 1915, Republican, none — Dem- 
ocratic, one assembly contest; 1916, Democratic, none — Republican, one United 
States representative contest; 1917, none; 1918, Democratic, one United States 
representative contest — Republican, one assembly contest; 1919, none; 1920, 
none. In King's County (Brooklyn) for the twenty-three assembly nominations, 
there were, for the years 1917-1920, 23, 23, 24, 26 Republican candidates, respec- 
tively, and 26, 26, 28, and 25 Democratic candidates. These instances are some- 
what extreme. 

" This participation, the vote for the highest office in the Republican primary 
being expressed in percent of the party enrollment for the year, was, for New 
York City (1914-1920) : 45, 36, 37, 35, 21, 17, 16. For the Democratic party the 
record was: 43, 41, 27, 1917 not obtained, 27, 21, 23. 

60 Iowa Journal of History and Politics, January, 1921. 
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had a single contest for a state office, that the ballots for sixty- 
eight counties out of ninety-nine (those available) showed that 
68 per cent of the county offices were uncontested in the Repub- 
lican primary and 95 per cent in the Democratic. He comments : 
"Interest in the primary seems to have been on the decline since 
1916, judging by the number of candidates/' and "Indeed, party 
organization really controls the primary to a considerable de- 
gree." Dr. Charles Kettleborough says*, 61 "An inspection of the 
primary election returns in Indiana and a casual familiarity with 
the adventitious processes employed, show conclusively that these 
powers (to name the candidates for public office and control the 
party machinery) are vested as securely in the party managers 
as they formerly were." 

References to the direct primary in the messages of thirteen 
governors in 1921 furnish evidence of official opinion, showing 
wide differences. 62 

Press comment is also worthy of some attention; although it 
is well known that editors, like other mortals, are prone to believe 
what they wish to believe, and that it is probably less difficult 
for almost any other group to change its position on public 
questions* — otherwise the much desired oracular reputation of 
editorial comment would be threatened. Opinions from about 
a score of important daily newspapers* from New Jersey to Texas 
and Oregon, indicate a prevailing sentiment of dissatisfaction; 
though some express the view that the direct primary has been 
an improvement and will not be repealed, and this latter attitude 
has been strengthened by the results of the primary elections of 
the present year. 63 

61 10 National Municipal Review, 166 (March, 1921). 

62 See "The Direct Primary weathers the Storm," in 10 National Municipal 
Review, 322 (June, 1921). 

** The Newark Evening News has consistently favored the primary since before 
its adoption in the state. It states that while the law is not considered perfect 
by any means, there is a profound public sentiment against doing away with it 
until something better is discovered. As to effects, "so far as Essex county is 
concerned, the direct primaries resulted in the last three years in nominations 
for members of the state assembly and the board of freeholders that would not 
have been possible had the selection been left to the organization-controlled 
convention." Two points of view, not necessarily in conflict, come from Penn- 
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How may the evidence be summarized? One of the most 
striking facts is the almost entire absence of any serious effort 
to extend the so-called presidential primary or to remedy its 
defects. In 1920, it was> from any point of view, a miserable 
failure. With the possible exception of Oregon and California, 
the definite movement has been away from the more direct 
toward the less direct method. Congress has done nothing, 
assuming that it could do anything after the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Newberry case. Senator Norris has intro- 
duced a resolution for a constitutional amendment to allow 
Congress to provide for independent nominations for the presi- 

sylvania: "We have found that the direct primary system has raised the 
standard of public servants. On the whole, Pennsylvania is satisfied with its 
operation and there is no indication that it will ever be repealed; more likely it 
will be strengthened." (Philadelphia North American). "The machine invari- 
ably names the nominee. The political organization gets behind a candidate 
with power and money. Independent movements are usually broken up by 
bringing fake candidates into the field for the purpose of splitting up the opposi- 
tion. Primaries can almost always be controlled — always save when there is a 
tremendous uprising — by the politicians. Nevertheless, the primary laws are 
apparently permanent" (Philadelphia Inquirer). 

Editorial opinion from Ohio is harmonious. The Plain Dealer reports: "The 
primary in the present form is not accepted as final and is under attack from 
about every direction — mainly upon certain defects, such as the necessity of 
declaring one's political faith, and the manipulation of the primary by political 
machines." The Cincinnati Enquirer believes the primary has "fallen into great 
disrepute and disregard if indeed it ever was entitled to the approbation of the 
public. Primaries are today in Ohio more brazenly manipulated by the politi- 
cians than ever were conventions There has been no blocking of 

the channels for corrupt practices and the use of money." The Fort Wayne 
(Indiana) Journal Gazette asserts that the primary has not been satisfactory in 
operation or results, and that it is under attack from many quarters. The most 
noted defects are its failure to improve the general character of politics, obtain 
higher-grade men for office, its cost of operation, and the length and expense of 
primary campaigns. The last Democratic state convention frankly denounced 
the law; the Republican convention took similar ground in more guarded terms. 

The Detroit News is favorable to the primary, believing it is here to stay 
although "lack of public interest prevents the best results from any system." 
Mr. Milton R. Palmer, of the Michigan legislature, replies at the request of the 
Detroit Free Press: "The primary system has changed methods but has made 
little difference on results. About the same class of people are candidates for 
office and they manage public business in very much the same way." "To a 
large extent the press has taken the place of the 'machine' in Michigan politics." 
"The conclusion is that the bosses are more numerous and less responsible." 
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dency after the national conventions have adjourned as a means 
of threatening them into more careful and popular action. One 
asks, where are the friends of the direct primary; can it not suc- 
ceed in nominating them? 

Further, it seems that, excluding the South, the states fall 
roughly into two groups. First, there are those, usually populous 
and urban, and chiefly eastern, in which fairly stringent party 
tests have been maintained by law or tradition, and in which the 
party organizations, with greater effort and inconvenience, it is 
true, still manage nominations to a very considerable degree. 

The Peoria (Illinois) Journal considers the primary permanent, as no attack 
has been made upon it by any considerable body of citizens. The Des Moines 
Capitol believes it might be a satisfactory plan to nominate all the minor officers 
at caucuses and limit the primary to United States senator and governor, and 
until some such compromise can be reached would retain the present system. 
"The greatest objection to the primary is that it offers rewards to those who make 
the biggest promises on the stump." The Des Moines Register thinks there is a 
great deal of criticism of the present primary — the methods rather than the 
principle. "The feeling is that we went altogether too far towards government 
by direct popular vote." The Sioux Falls (South Dakota) Argus-Leader says: 
"If you understand our law, you have progressed farther than most of us here. 
Inasmuch as in most cases the proposal-men are elected by only a few voters, the 

plan is an open invitation to the building up of machine politics 

The remainder of the law is not unpopular. I question whether the personnel of 
office-holders has been improved by any of the primary laws." The Aberdeen 
(South Dakota) American states that the primary is attacked by the dominant 
Republican party, notwithstanding an impregnable machine organization can be 
created under it. A return to the simple direct primary, with convention nom- 
ination of state officers, is the ideal most generally sought. 

The Capitol News (Boise, Idaho) forecasts the reenactment at some future 
date of the primary for state and congressional office. A former newspaper man 
holds that the state-wide primary invited the incompetent who could fool the 
people, that the sentiment three years ago was so strong against the primary 
that it was almost repealed outright, and that a fight is still waged by friends 
and foes. The Portland Oregonian says editorially: "When the public under- 
stands a little better that under the primary party organization is supplanted, 
and individual and personal politics takes its place, with no improvement over 
the old condition not wholly due to public sentiment, there may be invented and 
adopted a better method of selecting candidates for office." "Every candidate 
is his own party and the goat has as good a chance as the sheep — if he makes 
enough noise." "There is not a vast difference in virtue between the opportunity 
of choice among self-appointed candidates often wanted only by themselves, and 
the privilege of perfunctorily ratifying candidates who are at least wanted by some- 
body." The San Fra/icisco Chronicle thinks the primary "impairs party respon- 
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Here a point should be noted. It is common to argue that the 
opposition of the party organization is proof that it cannot con- 
trol the primary. The primary opens a field for the disgruntled 
and those who believe they have not been properly cared for. 
This is a form of independence which probably profits the public 
very little. Naturally, since the organization could deal with it 
with less effort, though ordinarily little more effectively, under 
the convention than under the primary, the organization pre- 
fers the convention system because it conserves more strength 
and money for fighting the other party. 

sibility, the only alternative of personal government," that its specific defects 
have been: the supplanting of public conventions by the private caucus; intra- 
party quarrels; enormous sums spent in campaigns; the substitution of orators 
for business men in the conduct of public business. 

The Houston Chronicle admits that "primary elections during recent years 
have been very, very disappointing, and the candidates not of the high character 

seen in former years Many of our best citizens are clamoring for 

a return of the convention method." Mr. Tom Finty of the Dallas Journal states: 
"Within the last six or eight years there has been a visible growth of expressed 
opposition to the new system. It is my opinion that a majority of the people are 
against it but most of them hesitate to speak aloud because they are obsessed 

by the promoted belief that the 'people' are hog-wild over the system 

It has transpired that only men of wealth or who are backed by men of wealth 
can run with any hope of success. One candidate for governor spent $82,000 to 
get the nomination." 

The results of the primary elections of the present year, in Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania and Iowa, have revived the discussion of the effects of this method of 
nominating candidates. The Philadelphia North American considers that the 
success of Pinchot "demonstrated in memorable fashion the supreme value of 
the open primary as an instrument of democracy." David Lawrence, in a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Evening World, referring to the influence of 
women in these primaries, writes: "Women are believers in the direct primary 
system and will fight tooth and nail a return generally to the convention system." 
The Chicago Daily News views the nomination of Pinchot as a striking vindication 
of the direct primary. At the same time there has been a revival of criticism on 
account of the expense of an active primary campaign. The Baltimore Sun 
holds that "there can be no step backward from the primary to the outworn con- 
vention system with its bossism, its deals and its thwarting of the popular will," 
but notes also that : "The direct primary system has some grave defects. They 
must be got rid of, if possible; but how to do it is a question." And the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Seattle Times maintains that there is a distinct trend 
against the direct primary, though admitting that it may have been interrupted 
by such popular successes as these of Pinchot and Beveridge (Literary Digest, 
May 27, June 3, June 17* 1922). 
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Then there are those states, usually less populous and less 
urban, chiefly west, north-central or mountainous, where there is 
possibly more individual thinking, where at any rate party ties 
sit more loosely, perhaps because of frequent insurgent move- 
ments, largely agrarian. The voter desires to vote in the pri- 
mary of the party whose candidates will be elected. Primaries 
are by law, or become by practice, open. Party labels are largely 
meaningless and the voter so regards them. At present, con- 
servative Republicans are reported to be coaxing and adjuring 
the Democrats to come into the Republican primary and help 
them unhorse LaFollette. 54 It is easy to denounce those who 
oppose this inter-party invasion, but it must be recognized that 
there may be honest Republicans and Democrats, however in- 
distinct the line between them, who do not believe, let us say, in 
the program of the Nonpartisan League. They resent the trans- 
formation of either old party into an agent of the league. It is 
safe to say that a great deal of the recent primary agitation in 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, and Washington is due 
to the activities of the league. 

It may be questioned whether there can be really permanent 
and meaningful political groupings in state politics. If there can 
be, there seems no justification for allowing members of one 
party to select the candidates of another. Such a mixture of 
principles and candidates would be absurd. There can be no 
party responsibility that way. If, on the other hand, there can- 
not be permanent groupings^ let the voters break into groups, 
refuse to continue the present party fiction, eliminate the pri- 
mary, and adopt proportional representation for representative 
bodies, and nonpartisan primaries or an effective system of 
preferential voting for elective executive officers. That would be 
logical and there is a tendency in that direction. If there cannot 
be somewhat stable political groupings based on real or fictitious 
differences, then we are through with party government as we 
have known it, and just what will follow is difficult to predict. 
Popular government has been so far party government, least so 

54 Walter J. Millard, Field Secretary, American Proportional Representation 
League and National Municipal League. 
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perhaps in Switzerland, and a regrouping to settle the questions 
of each succeeding election is imaginable but hardly practicable, 
except for ideally intelligent and devoted citizens, such as our 
political workers would call high-brow goo-goos. Even then the 
method would meet serious obstacles in populous states of con- 
siderable area. 

There is undoubtedly a popular sentiment for the primary 
which is in a degree justified. In part, however, it is due to the 
fact that the first effective regulation of registration and voting 
processes in some states came along with the direct primary. 
Part of it, further, is due to the belief in popular capacity to per- 
form any political task, such as is evidenced in the supposedly 
popular hostility to the abolition of elective offices. The people 
are, after all, little more distrustful of a political convention than 
they are of a legislature, and what saves the legislature is the 
fact that its functions cannot be taken over so readily simply 
because they are more numerous. But as legislatures exercise 
more real control in proportion as they eschew details and avoid 
trying actually to govern, so it is possible that an intelligent 
electorate will be more effective by means of similar tactics. 
No numerous private body follows the direct primary scheme 
in its elections. A committee on nominations is the common 
practice. Whether the conditions of such elections are inherently 
different from political elections is an interesting question. 

People believe the primary offers a better agency of popular 
control chiefly because it seems to force the successful candidate 
for nomination to credit his success to the people, to become their 
man. But in every extensive primary campaign there are 
numerous intermediaries. Influential friends, newspaper owners, 
contributors to campaign funds, and especially organized groups, 
will play a part which the candidate will feel obliged to recognize. 
The honest convention system certainly tended to make the 
candidate feel an obligation and duty toward his party. That 
seems unobjectionable if parties are based on principles, and 
government on parties. If principles vanish, obligation to 
party becomes obligation only to a vote-getting organization or to 
its leaders. If the decline in popular responsiveness of their 
conventions resulted in part from the disappearance of issues 
between parties, it would seem that a revival of a real significance 
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in party conflict might lessen the reasoned opposition to the 
convention. 

What about the politicians? Their services are commonly 
conceded to be valuable and they seem to be with us still. Is it 
not strange that, in state after state, governors and legislators, 
nominated by direct primary, seek its abolition? What is the 
explanation of the fact that in Nebraska, after the act of the 1919 
legislature restoring the convention for minor state officers was 
defeated on a referendum, the 1921 legislature passed an act 
providing for state and county conventions to precede the pri- 
maries, the delegates to which should be elected at party cau- 
cuses? If the legislators believe in the direct primary, why do 
they attempt to destroy it? If they do not believe in the pri- 
mary, how were they nominated? If they do not believe in the 
primary, but know the people will punish those who touch it, 
truly their persistence is evidence of a willingness to sacrifice 
themselves for the public good. Perhaps the enemies of the 
primary accept the famous Burkian theory of a representative's 
function. May it not be true that the politicians resent the 
primary as lawyers- would resent a movement for the submission 
of legal cases to decision by popular vote? 

The results of the primary in several states this year have 
strengthened the convictions of many who believe in the direct 
primary. It may be agreed that, granted the primary nominees 
could not have succeeded under a modified system, the present 
primary has justified itself. So much opposition to the probable 
recipients of convention nominations would under any popular 
system have warranted a referendum. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that there was no general movement against 
the organization in Pennsylvania; both regular senatorial candi- 
dates were nominated without serious opposition. Roosevelt 
and Hughes were quite as distasteful to the Republican organi- 
zation in New York years ago as was Pinchot this year in Penn- 
sylvania, but they were nominated by convention. Beveridge 
first received a United States senatorial nomination in Indiana 
long before the direct primary was adopted. The direct primary 
affords the party voters an excellent chance to register a sharp 
rebuke to their would-be leaders, and for this purpose such an 
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opportunity should be preserved within easy reach of the rank 
and file. 

The writer's proposal for primary reform has been set forth 
elsewhere. 55 The plan for a preliminary recommending conven- 
tion is frequently advanced by theorists, practical politicians and 
officials. It has merit. But the participation in one primary is 
already too slight, and South Dakota seems to prove that partic- 
ipation in a pre-primary primary will be less. The failure of the 
voter to attend the primary should be recognized as a fact. Party 
committees should be elected at the regular election by the full 
party membership. Designation of candidates for committee 
membership could be made by petitions of say ten persons residing 
anywhere in the state. This would permit a group of leaders 
to take the party sense on their leadership at little expense, and 
would make the candidate's petition a real advertisement for him. 
The party committeemen chosen at the general election could be 
assembled before the succeeding election and permitted to rec- 
ommend candidates by recorded, published vote, from a list of 
those who should have filed designating petitions similar to those 
required from committeemen. Independent designation should 
be permitted and the primary employed only to settle contests. 
This plan seems to possess the following advantages: It would 
permit effective party conference; it would secure the choice of 
committeemen by, and their responsibility to, the full party vote; 
it would regularize what is now the practice of an irresponsible 
organization in many states, and permit a drafting of candidates 
in the states where now everything is left to the self -advertisers; 
it would not lessen the opportunity which the primary now af- 
fords, of combatting objectionable candidacies and reducing the 
organization to submission. 66 

" 10 National Municipal Review, 603 (December, 1921). 

*• The legislative reference department of the Ohio state library is preparing 
a digest of the primary laws of all the states. The legislative reference section 
of the New York state library has conducted by questionnaire an inquiry into the 
operation of the primary in many states based on the opinions of informed persons 
in the states. The platforms of both major parties in Maine advocate the repeal 
of the direct primary law. The bureau of research in municipal government of 
Bowdoin College has collected the opinions of many political scientists, poli- 
ticians, and officials, throughout the country regarding the direct primary, as a 
guidance for legislative action. 



